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Book Review Number 


More Security for Old Age: A Report and a Program. By 
Margaret G. Schneider and the Committee on Old-Age Se- 
curity. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1937. $1.75. 
On the basis of a factual report by Margaret G. 

Schneider of conditions indicating the need for old-age se- 

curity, of legislation and experience in foreign countries, 

and of the provisions this country has made for aged per- 
sons the Committee on Old-Age Security of the Twentieth 

Century Fund recommends a program for the future. Con- 

sideration is given to the difficulties of operating the two 

systems we have in effect, to eligibility and coverage, to the 
adequacy of benefits, to payroll taxes, to the problem of 
the reserve fund, and to adminstrative problems. The 

Twentieth Century Fund here gives the general reader at 

a modest price the benefit of expert and impartial study. 

A. EWS. 


Social Security. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York, W. W. 


Norton and Company, 1937. $3.00. 

In the United States interest in social security is just 
beginning. The import of legislation for unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions should be understood by 
every citizen. 

This volume deals with conditions which have made leg- 
islation imperative. It explains the Social Security Act 
and shows how it should be improved. The author be- 
lieves that unemployment is a national problem which 
should be dealt with by the federal government. The vari- 
able state unemployment insurance laws do not meet the 
need. On this and other problems of old-age dependency, 
sickness, and penury of fatherless children he points the 
way to the assumption by the nation of its responsibilities. 

A ES 


Selected Supreme Court Decisions. Edited and arranged by 
Myer Cohen. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937. $2.50. 
This book was originally compiled for use in the School 

of Social Studies in San Francisco. It is “an approach 

to the study of the Constitution for the general reader.” 

Alexander Meiklejohn writes a foreword suggesting that 

the Constitution of the United States “be made basic in 

the building of adult education in the United States.” 
Mr. Cohen thinks that only on two occasions have the 
people of the United States been so much concerned about 
the Constitution as they are today. Those two periods 
are named as the early years of 1787-89, when the Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted, and the ten years before 
the Civil War. With the great public interest in the Con- 


stitution evident, educators are confronted with the prob- 
lem of the means to be used to satisfy the felt needs of 
adult students. This volume is offered as a contribution 
to method. The decisions of the Court in 55 cases, involv- 
ing freedom, federal powers, private property, competition 
and monopoly, labor and the New Deal, are quoted. In 
many instances excerpts from majority and minority opin- 
ions are given. Also valuable are the brief summaries of 
“the facts in the case.” 


Physicians and Medical Care. By Esther Lucile Brown. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 75 cents. 

A brief discussion of the problem of providing medical 
care for the entire population. The evolution of medical 
education in this country is outlined, showing that, while 
this was the great problem of the nineteenth century, today 
it is that of “devising ways and means whereby adequate 
care can be provided for the entire population and physi- 
cians compensated fairly for the service rendered. This 
is primarily an economic problem, in which both physi- 
cians and society are involved, for both have much at 
stake.” Voluntary health insurance provides a partial 
solution but does not meet the need of the masses. Ameri- 
can medicine has “equipped itself with hospitals, labora- 
tories, schools, and well-trained physicians.” But a still 
greater task is before it: to put “this artfully fashioned 
apparatus to work in such a way that all people may re- 
ceive medical care.” As Dr. Sigerist has said: “A new 
frontier has been opened, and calls for another generation 
of pioneers.” IM. C. 


In Defense of Capitalism. By James H. R. Cromwell and 
Hugo E. Czerwonky. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. $3.50. 

The authors of this book believe that the capitalist sys- 
tem has never had a fair chance to demonstrate its possi- 
bilities of providing the greatest general welfare. They 
attribute most of our difficulties to defects in our monetary 
organization. 

They insist that money must be saved to provide new 
productive facilities and that as the flow of finished con- 
sumers’ goods increases purchasing power must be aug- 
mented to offset abstention from consumption by the 
thrifty, to compensate for the withdrawals of money due 
to hoarding, and to absorb the increased flow of imports 
resulting from our investments abroad. To put their plan 
into effect they would amend the Federal Reserve Act 
and give the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
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System power to extend loans in a way eto assure the full 
utilization of our national productive capacity. 

If purchasing power were increased sufficiently as con- 
sumers’ goods were increased they are convinced that the 
economic system could be operated at a profit, maximum 
employment would result, labor would be scarcer than 
capital, labor would not need to bargain collectively, in- 
come taxes could be replaced with manufacturers’ sales 
taxes, there would be no need for unemployment insur- 
ance, and child labor could be abolished. 

Doubtless there is much need for more scientific regula- 
tion of our monetary and banking system but whether all 
the results the authors claim for their plan could be at- 
tained by the means they advocate is another matter. 


A. E. S. 


The Book of Festivals. By Dorothy Gladys Spicer. New 
York, Womans Press, 1937. $3.00. 


Here is a reference book for the social worker dealing 
with foreign-born groups—or, for that matter, for anyone 
interested in knowing more of the customs of peoples of 
other countries. The chief festivals of 35 nations are de- 
scribed with the dates on which they fall and a brief ac- 
count of the more characteristic customs connected with 
that particular celebration. The care with which the book 
has been compiled is indicated by the fact that the section 
on Chinese customs includes both the days observed in the 
Chinese Republic and those of the older Chinese tradition. 
In the same way the Russian section includes both Soviet 
holidays and the holy days of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The section on “the Story of the Calendars” in- 
cludes a description of the main differences between the 
special calendars and that in use in the Western world 
and the dates on which the more important holidays will 
fall for a period of years. 

An extended annotated bibliography is included. 


Black Laws of Virginia. By June Purcell Guild. Richmond, 

Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 1936. $2.00. 

This treatise compiles by years and topics the laws, reso- 
lutions and ordinances of the Virginia Assembly, from its 
earliest records to the present day, which relate to Negroes 
as servants, slaves and freemen. It is an excellent exam- 
ple of such condensed information as might profitably be 
compiled for all the former slave states. The volume does 
not include the tracing of court cases since it is “not in- 
tended for lawyers but primarily for those interested in 
the legal and historical sources of certain racial questions.” 


The first chapter summarizes the laws passed during the 
struggle for racial integrity, 1630 to 1932. The first ref- 
erence to the Negro in the statutes is an account of the 
whipping of a white Christian for “lying with a Negro.” 
The last enactment in 1932 made intermarriage between 
a white and a colored person a felony punishable by impris- 
onment for from one to five years. The status of servants 
and slaves in the 1600’s and 1700's is traced by years and 
statute numbers, since both groups had many conditions 
in common. By 1800 the indentured servants had practi- 
cally passed out of the picture so that the statutes deal 
mainly with the status, rights, privileges, costs and punish- 
ment of slaves. A chapter deals with the status of free 
colored people and slaves from 1670 to 1882. The taxes, 
civil rights and duties of Negroes “and others” from the 
earliest days of the colony until 1928 are treated. There 
is a chapter on “Criminal Law and the Negro,” one on the 
development of compulsory education for both Negroes 


and whites, one on “War and the Negro” from colonial 
days through 1864, and finally one on “Abolition and 
Emancipation.” The enactments recorded in the last chap- 
ter reveal fears of slave rebellions after the days of Nat 
Turner, the Negro rebel. An Act in 1836 forbade “the 
circulation of incendiary publications.” The Constitution 
of 1850-1 required freed slaves to leave the state and gave 
the Assembly full power to pass laws “for the relief of the 
Commonwealth from the free Negro population by re- 
moval or otherwise.” 

The book indicates that much unexplored valuable ma- 
terial on race relations is available in state legislation. The 
author’s hope, expressed in the introduction, that Negroes 
may gain a better understanding of their problems and 
may take courage from the moderate improvements in their 
situation over three hundred years may be shared by all 
who are interested in the progress of American democracy. 


G. E. H. 


Vermont: A Guide to the Green Mountain State. By the 
workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for the State of Vermont. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 50. 
Vermonters once were “hell-raisers” and crusaders. 

Ethan Allen could make as much trouble as a whole 

farmers’ holiday movement. And could the legislature of 

Vermont pass resolutions against slavery? The legisla- 

tures of the Southern states made acrimonious replies to 

Vermont, and the editor of a Richmond newspaper wrote 

that Vermont was “always foremost in the path of in- 

famy.” George Washington once was convinced the place 
would have to be subdued with arms. 

Now Vermonters are generally in another stage. The 
mellow years have come. The high interest is in con- 
serving a great way of life. Vermont is anti-federalist. 
It is independent, although one wonders what would have 
happened in 1936 if Franklin D. Roosevelt had decided 
to drive through Vermont in the same way that he drove 
through Connecticut. 

Harry Hopkins says in a foreword that this is the sec- 
ond of a whole series of guide books to all the states, 
Alaska and Porto Rico that the W.P.A. is doing. It is a 
practical guide book and much more. A vast amount of 
interesting information about people and industries and 
literature is woven in.. Many Vermonters had a part in 
making this book. It is sponsored by the Vermont State 
Planning Board. (What would Calvin Coolidge have 
thought about a state planning board ?) 

John Dewey was born in Burlington. Robert Frost 
once lived on the main highway at South Shaftsbury but 
moved up the dirt road to a hill farm where he became a 
greater man and won the Pulitzer Prize three times. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher lives not far away at Arlington 
—she is not only a novelist, but also one of the state’s 
faithful and effective interpreters. William Lloyd Garri- 
son spent two precious years in Vermont and there ac- 
quired much of his emotional drive for abolition. Joseph 
Smith, founder of Mormonism, was born in Royalton and 
lived there until he was 14. John Humphrey Noyes was 


born in Brattleboro, converted in the Congregational - 


Church at Putney, was “one of the most magnetic, elusive, 
and provocative of the many reiigious fanatics” of the pe- 
riod from 1830 to 1850, and then became still more famous 
in the Oneida Community in New York. 

Guilford is the only town that has shown a decline of 
population in every census since 1790. Justin S. Morrill, 
father of the land grant colleges, served Vermont for 44 
years in the United States Senate and House, a record not 
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yet equalled. The first constitution of Vermont provided 
for a unicameral legislature. Vermont was the first state 
to grant universal manhood suffrage. The first community 
church was built in Vermont 125 years ago. 

This reviewer is willing to call the book excellent. The 
anonymous workers who put it into final form can write. 
Here and there it is perhaps a little too frank for local 
consumption. But that is inevitable if a social inventory 
and a good deal of history are put into a guide book. 

B. L. 


Primitive Intelligence and Environment. By S. D. Porteous. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1937. $3.00. 

In this book a scholarly anthropologist reports results 
of a pioneer study of mentality among the Australian 
aborigines and the Bushmen of South Africa. The ac- 
count of his researches constitutes an important addition 
to available anthropological data and some conclusions 
drawn have an important bearing on current assumptions 
with reference to racial differences. The author is not a 
“race leveller” but he finds that the influence of environ- 
ment upon man’s reactions is such as to make any distinc- 
tion between the effects of nature and of nurture difficult. 

On the other hand, a comparison of racial groups hav- 
ing such different environments as Central Australia and 
northwestern Australia afford yields surprising results: 
“Nevertheless, despite the more unfavorable environment, 
the Central Australians were, in almost all the tests ap- 
plied, superior in development to their more fortunate 
neighbors of the northwest.” Again, the Bushmen in 
South Africa have enjoyed environmental advantages in 
rainfall, food supply, etc., but Dr. Porteous found no su- 
periority proportionate to their environmental advantage. 

F, E. J. 


China and Her Unfinished Revolution. By Helen Pratt. 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1937. $2.00. 


Japan Where Ancient Loyalties Survive. By Helen Pratt. 
ae — Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 


Russia from Tsarist Russia to Socialism. By Helen Pratt. 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1937. $2.00. 

The “Peoples of the Pacific” series, which these three 
volumes comprise, is a “series of studies of the countries 
and peoples of the Pacific area.” Each volume discusses 
briefly in a readable style the history of the country with 
which it deals, putting the emphasis on modern times. 
The author’s concern is with social development, not po- 
litical history. Brief bibliographies are included in each 
volume. Readers who wish to know more of the back- 
ground of the present conflict in the Far East without at- 
tempting a detailed study of the problems involved will 
find this series very useful. LMC 


The Private Manufacture of Arms. By Philip Noel-Baker. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1937. $3.75. 

The evil effects of the munitions trade have been vividly 
brought out by the Senate Munitions Committee. Mr. 
Noel-Baker, M.P., presents here an English study of the 
“moral and political effects of private manufacture.” He 
finds that in the years before the World War the muni- 
tions industries in the different countries “lost no chance 
to create misunderstanding or to embitter feeling. . . . 
Thus they not only helped to stimulate the armament com- 
petition . . . they helped no less powerfully to create the 
defeatist certitude that war was coming, which in the end 
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was the decisive factor when the floods of war broke 
loose.” Today, Europe is “more dangerously armed than 
it has ever been,” though “neither governments nor staffs 
nor peoples believe that the armaments can make them 
safe.” While there have been many causes for this situa- 
tion, among them have been “the activities of the private 
armaments firms,” who have been using since 1920 “the 
methods which they adopted in the years before 1914.” 
No one country can solve the problem alone. “For, so long 
as private armament interests help to raise the level of 
armaments in other countries, the level of our armaments 
will rise as well. As long as they foment unrest in other 
countries, inflame passions and nourish fears, so long shall 
we be menaced by the genuine dangers which these fears 
and passions themselves create.” The need, therefore, is 
for “some world-wide change which will end these evils in 
every arms-producing country in Europe and the world.” 
This Soviet World. By Anna Louise Strong. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1936. $2.00. 

Miss Strong, an American journalist who has lived for 
15 years in Soviet Russia, endeavors here to “explain the 
swiftly growing Soviet world to that other world out of 
which it was born... .” She believes that “joint pos- 
session of the country’s resources and productive me- 
chanism is the economic reality which unifies Soviet life 
and makes it dynamic. . . . The chief quality of Soviet 
civilization is the sense that the world is ‘ours,’ to seize, 
understand and make over.” In lively journalistic fashion 
she describes the way in which society is being reorgan- 
ized and “that complete democracy which operates jointly 
owned means of production for the expanding life of all” 
is being developed. The position of minorities in Soviet 
Russia, the leadership of the country, the rapid industri- 
alization under the Five Year Plan, are briefly discussed. 
The Soviet Union is portrayed as a champion of world 
peace. But not only is society being changed; the new 
order, the author says, is changing men as well. “When 
the conflicts between slave and master, serf and baron, 
worker and capitalist are ended, and the classless society 
is attained, there begins the titanic conflict of conscious 
men with unconscious nature.” I. M. C. 


Government in the Third Reich. By Fritz Morstein Marx. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936. $1.50. 
A study of the government of Germany under National 

Socialism by a former civil servant of Hamburg, now at 

Harvard University. Dr. Marx describes the National 

Socialist government against the background of German 

politics under Bismarck and during the period under the 

Weimar Constitution. The position of the Leader and 

the party in the present government is discussed. But 

just what the Fiihrerstaat is “even German political science 
is not prepared to say.” The place of propaganda in the 
new government and the varied ways in which it is car- 
ried on; the radical changes in the civil service ; municipal 
government, and the courts; the economic program—all 
these are described briefly. The writer concludes that 

“two characteristics of the new Germany stand out as 

having promise of duration.” 

First, “the ‘National Resurgence’ fulfilled a historical 
mission, for which the stage had been set since 1918, by 
creating and integrating, in terms of administrative ad- 
justment, the German unitary state. Secondly, in paving 
the road to German ‘freedom,’ the Third Reich broke up 
the ‘Versailles system’; by conforming to the standards 
of a ‘defense community,’ it forced new rules on postwar 
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European diplomacy.” It is most important to Germany 
“that she prove herself capable of mastering her domestic 
situation in the face of brewing danger. Any serious set- 
back at home could not fail to affect adversely her bargain- 


ing strength in international dealings. . .. Behind the solid- 
looking front of the one-party state there is anxiety and 
fear.” I. M. C. 


Proportional Representation. By George J. Hallett, Jr. 
Washington, The National Home Library Foundation, 
1937. 25 cents. 

Mr. Hallett is secretary of the Citizens Union of the 
City of New York and associate secretary of the National 
Municipal League. This useful little book was written 
with the cooperation of Clarence G. Hoag, honorary sec- 
retary of the Proportional Representation League. It is 
sponsored by the National Municipal League and the 
Citizens Union. The work is a clear and concise state- 
ment of the case for proportional representation but it is 
important to note that 30 pages are given to stating objec- 
tions to the system. Current interest in the technique is 
undoubtedly high because of its adoption by the City of 
New York for the election of the City Council. 

While the mechanics of the first experiment have un- 
doubtedly been mismanaged, New York’s recent experi- 
ence in that respect probably does not argue against the 
merits of proportional representation. Samuel Seabury, 
in the foreword, says that the arguments advanced in this 
book in favor of proportional representation “are unan- 
swerable.” 


Youth: A World Problem. By W. Thacher Winslow. Wash- 
ington, National Youth Administration, 1937. 25 cents. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents.) 

This is “a study in world perspective of youth condi- 
tions, movements, and programs.” Activities in 58 nations 
are described. Officers of the foreign service of the De- 
partment of State helped much in the compilation of in- 
formation. The situation of youth obviously varies greatly 
throughout the world. One has only to contrast Algeria, 
where the patriarchal system largely prevails and where 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are usually organized 
by religious denominations, with Russia where moral edu- 
cation of youth is carried out in accordance with the views 
expressed by Lenin when he declared “that is moral which 
serves the destruction of the old exploiting society and 
the union of all toilers around the proletariat.” 

About 20 pages are devoted to the United States of 
America. Here a very brief summary is given of the 
work of many youth organizations and of the numerous 
federal government agencies that have youth programs. 
There is an appendix containing numerous useful tables 
on such matters as unemployment among young persons 
in 14 nations for which estimates are available. The ap- 
pendix also contains a useful summary of “government 
controlled youth organizations” in six nations. 

B. Y.-L. 


Spotlights on the Culture of India. By James Lowell Hypes. 

Washington, The Daylion Company, 1937. $3.00. 

Professor Hypes was in India as a member of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. He is professor of so- 
ciology in the Connecticut State College. He has produced 
a comprehensive work that provides a complete introduc- 
tion to things Indian. It is a description of the culture of 
a great nation, using the term culture in its broad socio- 


logical sense. There are thorough treatments of economic 
institutions and practices, social institutions and folkways, 
the arts and the religions. 

Walter Brooks Foley, a collaborator, contributes an in- 
forming chapter entitled “Contemporary Social Move- 
ments and Emergent Leadership in India.” Here the stir- 
rings among the “depressed classes” and various types of 
rural reconstruction are described. An interesting part 
of this chapter deals with contributions of great personali- 
ties such as Gandhi and Tagore. B. Y. L. 


The Cash Crop. By Helen L. Willcox. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1937. 25 cents. 

This is a one-act play of American rural life. The 
characters are young men and women in a modern rural 
community. The play deals with important economic and 
spiritual struggles. It reveals the inquiries people are mak- 
ing about the cooperatives and the way they are asking 
whether “co-ops” have both religious and economic signifi- 
cance. It deals also with the perennial problems which 
rural people face as they consider the city in relation to 
the country. The production notes indicate that the set- 
ting for the play may be very simply constructed and that 
the costuming may also be easily handled. B. Y. L. 


Agricultural Statistics 1937. Washington, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Superintendent of Documents, 
50 cents. 

This book contains comprehensive statistics on trends 
in agriculture formerly published in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is a mine of information 
—invaluable for the student of trends. For example, even 
the 60 pages labelled “Miscellaneous Agricultural Statis- 
tics” present data on such matters as temperature, rain- 
fall, the activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, road 
mileage, farmers’ buying, selling and service associations. 
There are 574 tables. ¥. 1. 


They Dared to Live. By Robert M: Bartlett. New York, 
Association Press, 1937. $1.25. 


Here are 35 concise biographical stories. They are not 
at all like many current “success stories.” For the sketches 
are all about people who lived dangerously in pursuit of a 
high social purpose. The chapters run only three to five 
pages but personalities are vividly revealed in them. The 
persons written about all live or have lived in “the mod- 
ern world.” The result is a series of demonstrations that 
men and women still pioneer in thought and action in our 
world and that they still usually pay the price pioneers 
have always paid. 

The catholic interests of the author may be revealed by 
citing some of the names he chose to write about. They 
include Noguchi, the Japanese scientist who died on the 
line of duty fighting yellow fever and whose triumphs won 
few newspaper headlines; Einstein; Kagawa; Jane Ad- 
dams; Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; Eugene Debs; 
Lord Shaftesbury ; Peter Kropotkin ; Anne Sullivan Macy 
and Helen Keller; Roland Hayes; President Masaryk; 
Sun Yat Sen; Muriel Lester; James A. K. Aggrey, the 
Negro educator in Africa; Nansen; Martha Berry. 

Here is a book for youth that the person sensitive to 
great social issues may well recommend. Mr. Bartlett is 
minister of the First Church of Christ of Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. Previously he was a missionary in the 
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